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least in theory, but they had no executive powers and depended for the carrying out of their decisions on the cooperation of police and other Crown officials over whom they had no control. Their work was further handicapped by lack of funds. The revenue of the zemstvos was derived from local rates on agricultural land, urban real estate, commerce and industry, that is, sources already heavily drawn upon by the central government. Although the power of the zemstvos to levy taxes was limited by law, their aggregate revenue increased from 5.6 million rubles in 1865 to 24.2 million in 1870 and to 33.1 million in 1880; nevertheless it remained considerably below the legitimate demands on their treasury. Moreover, zemstvo budgets were burdened with expenditures which had no direct bearing on local needs (for instance, maintenance of the justices of the peace; transportation and lodgings for certain judicial officials; outlays connected with army drafts; relief of families of men killed while serving with the colors). These and other "obligatory" expenditures absorbed 50.8 per cent of zemstvo revenue in 1870 and 45.3 per cent in 1880. It was only towards the very end of the century that this burden was substantially lightened.12 In spite of these handicaps the zemstvos strove to expand their cultural activities. Expenditure on public health increased from 1.3 million rubles in 1868 to 3.9 million in 1875 and to 9.4 million in 1885; and that on schools from .7 million rubles in 1868 to 3.3 million in 1875 and to 6.8 million in 1885. These figures are unimpressive, especially for a country as vast as Russia, but they were a straw in the wind and marked the starting point of a novel departure which was to bring results in the future. To give a striking example, in 1877 the zemstvos employed one agronomist; in 1912 the number of zemstvo agronomists was nearly 5,000.
Denial of adequate revenue was one manifestation of the hostility with which the ruling bureaucracy regarded the institutions of local self-government. The statute of 1864 achieved its object of bringing the zemstvos under the control of the nobility; in 1865-1867 42 per cent of the members of the district and 74 per cent of the members of the provincial zemstvo assemblies were noblemen or government officials. Yet the very existence of autonomous local institutions was a
12 "Obligatory" expenditure reached its high mark in 1890, when it stood at 18.5 million rubles, or 42.0 per cent of the revenue; it was reduced to 6.8 million rubles, or 7Jper cent, in 1900, and to 4.5 million, or 2.1 per cent in 1912, when the aggregate revenue of the zemstvos was 220.1 million rabies.